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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


; PROVO CITY, UTAH, NOVEMBER 1, 1901. 


The Prophet. 


Child of the Christian, 

Hast thou not fained to look 
Upon a prophet old, 

Whose story is in the Book? 
Hast thou not wept to be 

In that retrospect a part— 
With those holy, hoary heads, 
To be called the pure in heart? 


Hast thou from dreams cried out 
Unrested, unconsoled? 

*O, revelation is gone! 

Tenvy them of old— 

Their God would speak to them,— 
I may not have a Seer! 

I would move back my birth, 


Or move their lives up here.’’ 
* * * 


I live in the days of the prophets, 
One passes! All is still. 

God takes what he has given, 
None complains, we know His will. 
No city casts him out; 

In grief we deigned to part. 

W as respect an outward coat? 
Have I stoned him in my heart? 


He taught what God would teach; 

Did I harken to his voice? 

His commands were opportune; 

Did I follow and rejoice? 

Did I choose to hear his counsel, 

Or did I in pride depart? 

Have I envied, spurned, disdained him? 
Have I stoned him in my heart? 


DAVID RUST. 
oo 6 


Lorenzo Snow. 


ett tt 


Twice within six months the Academy has 
been called to mourn the President of its 
Board of Directors—and within that same 
six months and four days it has recorded 
successively the names of George Q. Can- 
non, Lorenzo Snow, and Joseph F. Smith 
as presidents of its Board. 

Lorenzo Snow, the son of Oliver and 
Rosetta Pettibone Snow, was born in Man- 
tua, Portage Co., Ohio, April 3, 1814. His 
early years were spent on the farm; but a 
love for learning, especially a love for art, 
were youthful characteristics of Lorenzo and 
his gifted Sister Eliza R. Many times have 
we heard President Snow tell how anxious 
he was to receive a college education. Very 
few people had such an opportunity in those 
days, but he determined to be one of the 
few. Accordingly, he entered Oberlin, a 
college of his native state, but was inter- 
rupted in his course through a change of 
interest. He visited his Sister Eliza R., 
who had joined the. Mormon Church; very 
soon he embraced the faith of his sister and 
at once ‘‘thrust in his sickle’’ and began to 
reap. 

His first missionary work was done 
among his own relatives in Ohio, many of 
whom united with the Church. From thence 
he went to Kentucky, and in May of the year 
1840 took his departure for Europe. It was 
while on this mission that he confided to 
Brigham Young that it had been revealed 
to him that: ‘‘As man is God was; as God 
is man may be,” a truth afterwards taught 
by the Prophet Joseph to the Church at 
large; the motto adopted by the Brigham 
Young Academy, to adorn the floral tribute 
that should rest upon his bier. His mis- 
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sion, as well as the missions of Heber C. 
Kimball and Wilford Woodrutf, form no 
mean part of the early history of our 
Church. At this time Lorenzo Snow very 
nicely contrived and succeeded in having 
presented to her majesty, Queen Victoria, 
and Edward the Prince Consort, a handsome 
volume of the Book of Mormon. 

Elder Snow returned from Europe to 
Nauvoo just in time to go thru the trying 
scenes of the martyrdom of the Prophet. 
In 1846 he started for the mountains, at one 
time being captain of one hundred wagons 
in the company led by Brigham Young. 

On February 12, 1849, Lorenzo Snow was 
ordained an apostle of his church, at the 
same time becoming a member of the coun- 
cil of the Twelve. In the fall of that same 
year he was called to a mission in Italy. 
Fitting, it seems, that the man conspicuous 
among his quorum for fostering art in all 
its branches, should be sent on a mission to 
Italy, the home of European art. One of the 
very last acts of his life was to order a re- 
cital of sacred music in the Tabernacle each 
Sunday after the regular service. To his 
fondness for music there was coupled great 
interest in the legitimate drama. 


But Lorenzo Snow was by no means a 
man who allied himself exclusively with art 
and education, in the sense of book learning, 
he was in very deed a practical man. 

Under the call of President Brigham 
Young he went into Box Elder Co. and es- 
tablished Brigham City—the city where his 
sacred remains now rest—a city known, as 
far as its name is known, as a city of order 
and beauty. For twenty-four years he 
served as president of Box Elder Stake; its 
chief man of business as well as its rev- 
erend spiritual head. 

In the year 1885, then in his 73rd year, he 
was sentenced to a term of eleven months in 
the Utah Penitentiary for conscience sake. 
And just here we feel we cannot forbear 
quoting the words of the Salt Lake Tribune 
in reference to this trial and conviction. 
Says the Tribune, when Lorenzo Snow was 
asked if he would renounce the principle of 
his religion which made him a criminal be- 


fore the law, he promptly replied: ‘‘ Rather 
would I lose my life than renounce any 
principle of my religion,’? and adds the 
Tribune, ‘‘those who heard him believed 
him.” The death of President John Taylor 
called Wilford Woodrutf from the presi- 
dency of the Council of the Twelve to the 
Presidency of the Church, thus causing @ 
vacancy in the leadership of the Twelve 
which was filled by Apostle Snow. While 
holding this position, he was ealled at the 
dedication of the Salt Lake Temple to pre-— 
side in that Temple. At the death of Presi- 
dent Wilford Woodruff, Lorenzo Snow was 
sustained as president of the Church. Nor 
did any doubt, when he came to his new of- 
fice, that a great executive had taken hold. 
One of the dominant passions of his ad- 
ministration was to free the Church from the 
bondage of indebtedness. How nearly he has 
succeeded in this great enterprise, in so short 
a time, has caused all around him to marvel. 
Nor did any doubt his power with the Lord; 
for but a few days after he was sustained in 
that high and exalted position those near 
him were testifying that the mantle of his 
predecessors had fallen upon him, and that 
Lorenzo Snow was in truth a prophet of 
God. 


In him were verily combined the virtues 
of youth and old age; for while he knew all 
that the past meant, yet was he most en- 
thusiastic for the future. No man ever 
talked more than he about the building up 
of Zion with all its improvements in Jack- 
son County, the site of the New Jerusalem. 

The friend of education, we have fre- 
quently noted him at the educational con- 
ventions of our state, earnestly asking the 
meaning of any new pedagogical phrase 
that chanced to fall upon his ear. 

It was the good fortune of the Brigham 
Young Academy, during the year 1900, to 
entertain him as chief guest on his birthday 
of that year; and those who remember the 
glow of appreciation that lighted up his 
face, on that oceasion, especially as the 
children surrounded him, will ever remem- 
ber the tender and beautiful prophet. 

During the early days of the month of 
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October of the present year, he began to fail 
in health; one only of the sessions of the 
late conference was he able to attend, and 
that only with great risk and discomfort to 
himself. ‘‘I will attend that meeting,’’ 
speaking of the afternoon meeting of the 
Sunday session, ‘“‘If I go on crutches,” 
said he to President Joseph F. Smith. After 
the meeting he was very much fatigued, a 
condition which greatly increased until 
Thursday, October 10, when he quietly and 
peacefully fell asleep. 

As we close another page, flooded with 
memories, we must again record that another 
of earths great ones has gone beyond. An- 
other mighty missionary; another great 
pioneer; another patriarch, the father of 
many children and grandchildren; another 
blessed prophet who has left his benediction 
over all Israel. 

Peace be to his memory: peace be to the 
memory of that gifted brother and sister: 
theone enunciating in words never to be for- 
gotten, the possibility of mortals becoming 
as the Gods; the other singing in undying 
verse: 

‘*Truth is reason; truth eternal, 
Tells me I’ve a mother there.” 


ALICE L. REYNOLDS. 
ooo 
Founder’s Day Oration. 


BY APOSTLE JOHN HENRY SMITH. 


I congratulate you this beautiful morning 
upon this the most pleasant and auspicious 
occasion of your lives, and in the history 
of the institution of which you are members. 
The work that has been accomplished. since 
that Grand Man laid the foundation of our 
commonwealth, opened this school to the 
world, is among the marvels. It is my 
privilege to pass over many sections of our 
country, and inthus passing, I meet many 
students from the Brigham Young Academy. 
I find them engaged as business men, en- 
gaged as teachers, employed upon the farm, 
and utilizing their talents in many ways in 
the interest and well being of their fellow 
creatures. 


The purpose of the establishment of this 
school was to satisfy a want among the 
Latter-day Saints. The spirit of the day in 
which we live has been to eliminate from the 
school all things that in any way tend to 
cultivate the spiritual nature of man. Con- 
ditions had arisen in our Own section of the 
country that forbade the accomplishment of 
the purposes of our Father: and, in order 
that the work might receive proper con- 
sideration in connection with scholastic 
training, the wise and prudent statesman, 
who was the founder of this institution, in 
connection with his associates, determined 
upon changing the basis of affairs and edu- 
cating man in a harmonious and proper 
way—causing him to not alone prepare 
himself for the duties of a temporal life, but 
to so perfect himself for his responsibilities 
among men that he would recognize his 
Father in Heaven as the source of all power, 
and upon a basis of love of the Supreme 
Being, he would perform his mission in the 
world. 

To this end the foundation was laid fer 
this great school. But few were enrolled in 
its early history, but it speedily grew in 
force and power. Under the administration 
of that scholarly man, Dr. Maeser, to whom 
the hearts of every man, woman, and child, 
who have had children, or who have been 
under his tuition, turn with respect, the 
work of regeneration progressed. 

* * * *% *% * * * 

I remember, though not an attendant at 
school, the circumstances surrounding those 
early efforts and sacrifices that were made 
by the heroic ones who were called to labor 
under those conditions. To look at the cir- 
cumstances to-day, as nine hundred stu- 
dents made their way down the street to the | 
former home from which you bave grown, 
and then to see yourselves in these com- 
modious quarters under the leadership of 
fully competent guides—of men and women 
whose ambition it is to prepare you for the 
duties and responsibilities of life, to you 
are indeed prospects that are bright in every 
way. 

The doorway to success is before you. 
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The man or the woman who receives an edu- 
cation within the confines of this structure, 
starts in life with a love for his Father in 
Heaven awakened in his breast and a re-~ 
spect for His Holy Name written in his soul; 
with pure thoughts fully engendered in the 
mind, and with the knowledge that book 
learning secures: in the possession of that 
wisdom and skill that shall place him among 
his fellow creatures prepared to battle wise- 
ly and well for a place among the children 
of men. Such has been the offering made to 
you. The man and woman who start in life 
loving their Father in Heaven, loving His 
attributes, respecting and reverencing that 
which is noble and good in man, and filled 
with a determination that first of all they 
will render homage and respect to others,— 
our lather will allow them to improve their 
talents, and in due time will register them 
as his own. 


Ihave found, in my travels in Mexico, 
men schooled under the instructions of that 
heroic man whose life but recently went out 
in sleep. They are impressed by the same 
spirit, actuated by the same great hope, 
laboring for the same purpose, and implant- 
ing within the breasts of their fellows, as 
far as they are permitted to come in contact 
with them, that same spirit which holds men 
to devotion and love, not alone for their 
Maker, but to alove for their country, a 
love for their family, a love for all that 
tends to the improvement and betterment of 
the conditions of our Father’s children. 


Beneath these sacred shades where these 
grand men have ministered who have gone 
before, and whose lives and fortunes have 
been given that there might exist a people 
established in faith, fixed in morality, 
equipped and prepared for the per- 
formance of every duty in every sphere 
where the Almighty God required them, you 
are blessed to a most wonderful degree. 

I have taken pleasure in noticing the 
changes that have been wrought by the 
spirit in the hearts of the children who came 
to this Academy. Young men and maidens, 
I trust that the inspiration characteristic of 
their lives has been written upon your souls, 


and that each one under the sound of my 
voice has a desire for improvement, and 
that here is the institution from which they 
shall graduate and go forth into the world 
to perform their ministry. 


608 
Judge Botkin’s Visit. 


bi Pee 


Among the prominent lecturers who have 
contributed truth and eloquence to the 
Academy, Judge Botkin of Salt Lake City, 
deserves mention. If the Sunflower state 
sends us the Judge as a sample of their 
talent, we hope to meet others of the same 
brand. 

‘‘Peter's Mistake,’’ a subject that per- 
haps suggests little to the ordinary mind, 
wus elaborated into a beautiful theme of 
character. So interested was the Parents’ 
Class, that an invitation was extended Mr. 
Botkin to speak to the students the follow- 
ing morning in Devotional. The same sub- 
ject was treated in the same eloquent man- 
ner. 

‘‘Character,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘may be 
compared to a chain. If you ask me how 
much pressure it will sustain, I will tell you, 
just as much as the weakest link, Character 
may be defined as the force of the being, 
which is capable of resisting the pressure of 
temptation.’’ 

In telling the story of Peter’s boasting, 
the following expression was used: 

‘‘Jesus looked down thru the veneerium 
of the Grand Old Man’s egotism, and saw 
the weak link in his character.’’ The weak 
places of our characters should be dis- 
covered and made invulnerable. 

The applause which followed the talk in 
Devotional, echoes an invitation for the 
kind Judge to come again. 


oo © 
“Dr. Maeser, with his broken language, 
touched the broken beart.’’— Prof. Miller. 


The Greek said, ‘‘Know thyself.’ It is 


better to say, ‘‘Own thyself.”’ 
oo36 


oo 
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Dr. Dewey’s Lectures. 


[These ten lectures were delivered last June before the Brigham Young Academy Summer School. 
Our State was indeed fortunate in securing the services of this great modern educator and 
philosopher. The reports were made by Miss Alice Young, and are carefully edited by Prof, 


N. L. Nelson. ] 


1.—How the Mind Learns. 


It is a special pleasure for me to be with 
you, for a few years azo I met, at another 
place, quite a number of those who are here 
to-day. I had the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with the President of your Institu- 
tion in classes in the University of Michigan; 
and quite unexpectedly to myself, I also 
found a number of other familiar faces here. 
Lhave, in fact, agood many friends around 
me to-day and do not feel at all that I am 
among’ strangers. 

Iam going to speak in these afternoon 
lectures on psychological topics in their 
bearing upon education. I shall take up a 
number of points familiar to you, and 
attempt to show how they are related to the 
intellectual development of the mind, and 
especially to that development of the mind 
which is undertaken by the teacher in the 
school room. This afternoon I wish to make 
a sort of general survey of the whole field; 
taking up the question of how the mind 
learns. If there is a single process of learn- 
ing, or of mind growth, such as there is a 
process of plant growth, a knowledge of 
that process and of the laws which govern 
it, ought to be of the same help to the teacher 
that the knowledge of how a plant gets its 
food and adds to its structure, helps the 
scientifiie gardener or farmer. 

Since we are, I suppose, mostly teachers, 
we have a special interest in the process of 
learning; and of course the process of learn- 
ing and that of teaching go together, just as 
do buying and selling. No one can buy 


{ 


unless someone sells, and no one can teach 
unless someone else is learning. I think you 
will recognize that, as a matter of fact, we 
ean teach only when someone else is learn- 
ing, just as we can sell only when someone 
else is buying. 

Now, that it is the mind which learns is of 
course no longer a question, and we are 
learning all the time. Children are learning 
from morning till night apart from their 
formal instruction in the school-room: and 
I will at once take up the question 
in a larger way of how the mind 
learns when it does not have any inten- 
tion of doing so; when it gets knowledge 
by a sort of natural accumulation. Cer- 
tainly the baby does not have any intention 
of learning during the first few years of its 
existence, and yet itis a question whether 
at any time of our lives we learn so much 
and so rapidly as we do during these first 
two or three years. It may be said that we 
learn in an unconscious way and without 
any set purpose to learn at all. 

One definition of the term education, ° 
based on its etymology, is that it means, as 
you know, a drawine out. I think it is gen- | 
erally considered now to mean a leading ; 
forth. At all events we shall find, if we 
think a moment, that a child does not learn 
much by being drawn out by others; it learns 
rather thru the overflow of its own activities. 
The child learns, not because the mind is 
like a piece of blank paper, to which it is 
sometimes compared, nor like a waxed tab- 
let on which the natural world makes im- 
pressions. The people who said those 
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things had evidently never watched babies 
much. Instead of being passive and wait- 
ing for things to impress them, children are 
usually so active, so overflowing with en- 
ergy of all sorts, that much of the difficulty 
parents have with them is not to draw out 
their activities but rather to keep some of 
them in. They are so very active indeed 
that a good deal of their restlessness goes 
by the name of mischief or naughtiness. 

.A little child, when awake, is always busy. 
If we analyze this tendency we shall find 
that the mind, acting through the medium of 
the body, is all the time seeking for some- 
thing. For instance, the child seems always 
hungry for physical food. In that respect 
he is certainly not a blank piece of paper. 
On the contrary his hunger is an active 
thing, so active that it causes him to search 
eagerly for food. Now the child’s eyes, his 
ears, his fingers, his nose are just as hungry 
as his stomach. Children naturally hunger 
for what gives health, for what makes up 
life; for form, for color, for sound, and 
especially for handling things and doing 
something with them. 

These forms of hunger, these appetites in 
the child, we call instincts. The child is 
born with a number of native tendencies, 
instincts, or impulses, which do not fail to 
unfold themselves if there is any chance at 
all. Unless absolutely repressed, they are 
bound to make themselves known. We eall 
them instincts because the child does not 
know what he is going to do with them; he 
wants to use his eyes, for instance, but he 
does not know what for. He does not know 
what he is going to get by using them. 
These impulses make the child investigate, 
inquire, experiment. If we take the child 
from a year to two and a half years of age, 
we know that from the moment he is awake, 
he is reaching for this and that; erumpling 
paper, playing with things, trying to hold 
things. Ifthere is a door with a knob, he 
will take hold of it; if there is a brush at 
hand, he will try to brush with it; he will 
take hold of a pencil and move his little 
hands round and round without any con- 
scious set purpose at all—without being 


aware that by doing all these he is learnine— 
that is, becoming acquainted with the world. 

Now the two or three main points that I 
want to make in connection with the active 
energies, instincts, or impulses, I have al- 
ready stated in brief. he thing to bear in 
mind is that they are instincts, and as in- 
stincts they are original. The next thing to 
remember is that they will assert themselves 
if they get any chance at all. They are 
spontaneous. They are bound to make 
themselves known. The child is not waiting 
passively to take in experience. He is look- 
ing for experiences, and in every moment of 
his waking life, he shows this original and 
spontaneous eagerness to get more ex- 
perience, and become acquainted with the 
world of things and of people about him. 
The parent or teacher does not therefore 
have to originate these activities, does not 
have to implant them, they are already im- 
planted in the child’s makeup. What the 
teacher or parent has to do, is just to supply 
proper objects and surroundings upon 
which these impulses may assert themselves, 
so that the child may get the most *out of 
them. 


The child supplies the hunger but he does 
not supply the food. And just so the child 
has the active impulses or instincts to see 
as much as he can, hear as much as he can, 
and do as muchas he can. But those in- 
stincts must be wisely supplemented in the 
matter of providing the material—the in- 
strumentalities, through which they may ex- 
press themselves. By a sort of spontaneous 
instinct, the wise parent does generally so 
guide the child; does meet these needs of 
the child by giving objects of various sorts, 
such as things to play with; and while play- 
things are rather to be despised as they are 
now regarded, it is necessary to give some 
kind of objects for the child to handle. 
Playthings supply him with the material 
thru which his own active powers can ex- 
press themselves, precisely as food is a 
thing necessary to satisfy the physical ap- 
petite of hunger. 

Proceeding with my theme, the first ques- 
tion I would ask is whether, as we go from 
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this same unconscious, informal kind of 
learning to the learning which goes on in 
the school—whether there are not found, 
even there, intellectual tendencies, hunger, 
or appetites which, while they do not assert 
themselves in such an uproariously active 
manner as they do before the schoolage, are 
yet awake, alive, alert, and looking for 
their food supply. If this be true, then the 
business of the teacher is not so much to 
rouse those activities, or ‘‘draw them out, ”’ 
as to supply the proper nutriment—the in- 
tellectual and spiritual food for these 
tendencies to feed upon. 


In this connection we may ask whether 
there is not a marked difference between the 
school-room where attention is naturally 
alert and active, where there is manifested 
a wide-awake disposition and a pleasant at- 
mosphere, and the school where there is 
constant repression and stimulation by ther 
yeacher; and whether the differe nce is no 
always in favor of the natural method. In 
the first school, it is recognized that children 
have the instincts, and that the business of 
the teacher is to encourage and stimulate 
these tendencies mainly by furnishing the 
material whereby they can build themselves 
up. In the second school, the working hy- 
pothesis is a sort of theological doctrine of 
total depravity; as if children were assum- 
ed to have no natural instinets or desire to 
learn, and consequently that everything 
they get must be poured in or hammered in 
from the outside. I sometimes think that the 
word ‘‘drill’’ is made to stand for this 
process—the process of driving knowledge 
into the children, or hammering it in from 
without. A child does not really learn by 
any such external driving, or filling, or 
hammering. He learns rather by the ex- 
pression of his own impulses. The material 
for growth is supplied from without, and 
that is all. The tendency to activity must 
come from within. 


Our next consideration must be that these 
instincts and impulses are, very largely 
motor in character. They express them- 
selves through the muscles, The mental ac- 
tivity of the child shows itself in physical 


form to a very considerable degree, and the 
physical form is motor. Physical activity 
is a very important and indispensable feat- 
ure Of mental life. Itis not, as is often 
imagined, just a sort of accompaniment that 
goes on irrelevantly with mind activity; it 
is a vital part of the very process of learn- 
ing. Psychologists are just beginning to 
recognize how one-sided was the old psy- 
chyology which laid all the emphasis on 
sensation. 

You see this book or this watch; you get 
certain sensations. Since Pestalozzi’s time 
it has been recognized that it is not enough 
to learn words; sensation or sense percep- 
tion must be called into play in order really 
to see and hear. The recognition of this 
truth, marked a very great advance in edu- 
cation; and it may be stated that we are on 
the point of an equally great advance in 
recognizing the fact that sensation is just 
one half the circle; the other half is the 
movement. For instance, even in getting a 
sensation of color from the watch—getting 
the idea of color and brightness and form-- 
movement has to come into play. Of 
course with grown people there is not much 
movement, simply a turning of the eye; but 
even that little goes to show that the mind 
is active. The mind is never inactive or 
passive in the presence of sensation. The 
loving eye, the inclined head, the caressing 
hand, are all signs of the alertness of the 
mind; all physical activities indicate that 
the mind is already active and going out to 
catch ideas. 


We know from the structure of the brain 
that the organs of sensation are very closely 
connected with the organs of movement, 
which shows that there is no sensation at 
all which does not tend to express itself in 
movement. [A window fell at this point 
in the lecture.] We heard that sound, for 
instance. There was a tendency on the part 
of every one to jump a little or at least turn 


his head. Why? 
not stand alone as sensation merely, it is 
the beginning of a movement which would 
would explore, and find out 


Because sensation does 


investigate, 


more about the thing producing the sensa- 
tion. 


Of course grown people have to learn to 
control a great many of these responses, 
from the simple fact that they are engaged 
in a line of sensation of more direct interest 
to them; and to keep their minds on that 
they must keep it away from the other. But 
the little child is open to every sensation and 
every sensation is a stimulus, a sort of 
signal, to call out a response or a reaction 
on his part, and that reaction operates 
thru movement of some part of the body. 
We get our ideas thru the use, very largely, 
of our hands, our eyes, and our ears. That 
is the natural mode of learning. 

When educational reformers said thot 
is a part doing, the statement was true in an 
important sense, That idea has been formu- 
lated in this way. No impression without 
expression. No reception of an idea with- 
out counterpart expression. Now in our 
educational system that is called construc- 
tive work. Manual training of various kinds, 
really rests on this principle, that the 
simple taking in of sense impression is not 
complete; we must have some tangible reac- 
tion of each thot; the impression must be 
completed in the expression. The impres- 
sion, or sensation, is only half of the circle. 
Imagine a circle drawn on the blackboard; 
on one side is sensation, or impression, 
representing the mental income; on the other 
side is expression or movement, represent- 
ing response to the stimulus in the way of 
something outgoing. There is or should be 
always a balance between this income and 
this outcome. 

It is by this way that the child learns be- 
fore he goes to school: and the same law ex- 
plains, in schools where there is no active 
work going on, why so much of the time of 
the teacher is taken up in keeping the chil- 
dren still. In such a school they are forced 
to take in learning in the receptive way; 
either by looking at objects or taking in 
ideas from the printed page. These ideas 
naturally call out some response or reac- 
tion; and if the pupil does not get a chance 
to do something with what he is learning 
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the result is artificial expression, which be- 
gets nervousness; and that he does not get 
the full benefit of what he is learning, is only 
least of the evils. For instance, in the 
teaching of geography sand and clay are 
not used simply to give a better illustration 
of the lesson. Were this the case the teacher 
might better do the modeling and molding 
before a class and have it ready to show to 
the children. The materials are there 
mainly because the child thereby gets a 
chance to do something. 

The child has been trying to get the idea 
thru looking at pictures, thru reading, 
listening, or something of that kind, but the 
impression is vague; if now he is allowed to 
try to work out that idea, to make some- 
thing which somewhow corresponds to the 
idea he has in his mind, he naturally gets 
the outlet or expression corresponding to 
the impulse. 


Instinctively it has been recognized that 


reading aloud ought not to be simply an 
exercise to find out whether children pro- 
nounce the words or not, neither ought it to 
be an exercise to enable the teacher to check 
up whether the child has learned his lesson 
or not. Reading aloud gives a chance to 
express the impressions he has taken in: 
and when you find the pupil reading in a way 
that we term natural, or that we might term 
spiritual—reading that does not proceed in 
a sing-song way—you will find that the 
teacher, without any conscious knowledge 
perhaps of the psychology of the matter but 
simply because she is a good teacher, has 
given the children a chance to express them- 
selves, to give out what they have taken in; 
for in no other way is there the natural 
completion of the circle. Such reading is a 
good thing. Thru its means there comes to 
the pupil a sense of satisfaction with this 
work; but when the mental operation is 
chopped right thru in the middle, interest is 
soon killed thru the medium of mind stulti- 
fication. 


Another way, of formulating the. true 
mental operation might be, no. instruction 
without construction: the instruction being 
what is taken in, and the construction be- 
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ing what is given out. Young children 
ought especially to have a certain amount 
of active reading and singing. As they get 
older the construction can be more intel- 
lectual in character. This does not mean 
that the child should review what he has 
taken in simply that the teacher may find 
out how much he has taken in. That is not 
a natural process. It is not the way the lit- 
tle child learns. Itis not the way adults 
learns—storing in things and taking them 
out without change or modification, just for 
show. 

Suppose you talk to another grown per- 
son and you get the idea that he is just re- 
peating. You at once lose interest in the 
conversation and set him down as either 
stupid or conceited, as one who is trying to 
show off. The person you like to talk to 
is the person who, when he gives things out, 
constructs what he has taken in; who puts 
something of himself in, something of his 
own spontaneity, something of his own 
originality, so that the facts, as he gives 
them out, acquire a flavor of originality. Of 
course the facts are not changed, but he has 
used them in a constructive way, turned them 
over somehow in his own mind. 


Every exercise can be made a consecutive 
exercise—can be made to yield intelectual ex- 
pression; but this cannot be done when the 
teacher gives lessons with a view to seeing 
how much the child can take in and give 
back again. Questions asked in a way dif- 
ferent from the rote-fashion, makes the cnild 
put together two or three apparently unie- 
lated facts. Weshould have the principle 
of expression going along with that of im- 
pression, the construction completing the 
instruction. This is the natural way for the 
mind to learn; this is the way the mind learns 
when there is no set intention of learning, 
when we accumulate ideas and facts and 
acquire ability and skill without meaning to 
do so. 

A good many people have attained to un- 
usual knowledge and ability with very little 
schooling. You all know people whose in- 
tellectual ability and store of information 
you have very great respect for, yet whose 


schooling has been very limited. On ‘the 
other hand, most of us know people who 
have had a very wide schooling, but whose 
judgment we do not care for. The difference 
between these two classes of people leads us 
to conclude that the first class, owing to 
circumstances, had to do something with 
everything they learned, so that even if 
their original capital was not very large, 
they were continually forced to apply what 
they got in order to do anything and get 
ahead. The new thing learned they turned 
over, invested it, and got good _ in- 
terest on it. They gave expression to all 
their impressions. A very little will some- 
times go a good way, if itis the right kind 
of a little; on the other hand if the mind, 
sponge-like, simply soaks up information, 
it is likely to get water-logged. If it does 
anything at all in expression, it will be 
simply to give what has been taken in. 

I think too often responses are simply 
repetitions. The text-book is studied and 
the child expected to give back the informa- 
tion just as it was taken in. We all know 
the evils that come from this mechanical 
squeezing out process, for we all hear it 
preached again and again. My only pointisto 
try to put before you psychologically the fact 
that impression is only one-half of natural 
mental activity; that the necessity of know- 
ing the meaning of what is taken in, is the 
reason that this reciting does so little to 
build up the child proper. 

Sometimes it is helpful to look at the mat- 
ter from a physiological side; for it is often 
easier to understand a matter if put in 
physical terms than if put in mental terms. 
If we could look into each other’s brains, we 
should find sensory nerves leading from the 
eye, the ear, and all other organs of the 
body, to the nerve centers in the brain; and 
we should find the energy so communicated, 
making a disturbance there. Onthe other 
side, we should find nerve channels leading 
back to the muscles so as to get up move- 
ment. It is unnatural, from the very con- 
struction of the body, to think sensation 
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Missionaries in Georgia. 


eae tetes 


‘*There is no room for any such creed in 
this country, and Georgia people. have no 
patience with the propaganders. They 
should seek more congenial climes where 
they will be countenanced and their work 
appreciated. Utah is the best place for 
them.”’ 


Thus reads a Southern paper. The time 
may come when they will invite us—even 
implore us to send them teachers of the 


Truth. ‘' Father forgive them.”’ 
oo6 

Dr. Dewey, the Psychologist of Today. 
te teteit 


One page of Dr. Dewey’s thoughts are 
worth more to the modern educator than 
volumes from by-gone thinkers. This may 
sound like an exaggeration, but the truth 
lies in this: Dr. Dewey has not only the es- 
sence of past philosophy, but he is in po- 
ssession of the best which men think about 
to-day. 

Teachers who still cling to the old prin- 
ciples of development, must turn back the 
hands of progress, and forget they are liv- 


ing in a moving world. In publishing the 
lectures, which begin in this number, we feel 
that we are placing before subscribers some- 
thing different to that found in books—some- 
thing fresh from the mind of one of our 
greatest men. 

The lectures which follow, will be on such 
subjects as Social Education, Imagery, At- 
tention, Natural Periods of Child Life, Per- 
iods of Technique, Memory and Judgment, 
Some Elements of Character, Social Value 


of Studies. 
oo © 


The Great Aim. 


eater 


Apostle Smoot said that, during his _boy- 
hood, his aims were of a dual nature: First, 
to become a millionaire; second, to establish 
a great school. These are extensive, indeed, 
but from other than audible assertions, we 
judge that Brother Smoot had still a greater 
aim, —that of developing a great character. 

‘*There are certain principles that need to 
be fixed in the soul,’’ says B. H. Roberts. 
The first of these, the chief Corner stone of 
Character, is Virtue; and should be held 
with greater. tenacity than we hold our lives. 

Character is wealth; no pure man, however 
penniless, should feel poor in the presence 
of a dissolute Rothchild. A contented soul 
is the highest possession. 


6600 
Now in Great Britian. 


Sets t4 4+ 
‘*When I leave this world, I hope to be 
remebered by some one whom I have bene- 
fited.’’°—Nina Bean. 
‘*T have, since childhead, / Ways wanted 
to go on a mission.’’—Magyie Thurman. 


(Taken from their farewell remarks in the 
tabernacle. ) 
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"The Chronicle is on our table, ready and 
* fit to be read. Weare interested to know 
that its editor has regained his standing, 
since the ‘‘revolution’’ of several weeks 
ago. 
Denver and Salt Lake are making ar- 
rangements to meet in debate. We hope the 
State acquits herself better across our east- 


ern border than she did out West in the 


-sage-brush. 
, 60 6 

Broke Out in School. 
cy Se a ae 


Last year, we vaccinated for smallpox: 

this year, we have another kind of ‘‘break- 

It seems to confine its attacks to 

We hope that a 

Brimhall’s Gabiola 

Preventive, will be sufficient innoceulation. 
9 Oo 6 


‘Mrs. Stetson Giilson’s Idea. 


Pb eb bab tet 


_ing out.’’ 
the region of the month. 
few ‘‘points’’? of Dr. 


_ Mrs. Stetson made the statement, that no 
special credit is due to woman for being a 
mother, sinve animals are entitled to the 


same distinction. 
President Brinihall, in a recent lecture, 
takes exception to such an aceeptation of 


the word molher, He says, ‘‘ Animals have 


progenitors; only human beings have 
mothers. Mother is a sacred appellation 


which should be used in reference only, to 


i naan eee 


the human and divine.”’ 


oOo 6 
Good literature in the home will solve the 


hoodlum question.” —Di. J. MM. Tanner. 
{ 


00 6 
The man with a book, should oceasionally 


use the hoe with his other hand. 
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The Beaver Brown. 
shh eb sleek shed 
There are now about one hundred twenty- 
five students in attendance. The prospects 
are that the enrollment will reach one hun- 


dred fifty by Christmas. 


Hon. R. R. Tanner delivered recently a 
very instructive and interesting lecture be- 
fore the Polysophical Association. His sub- 
ject was ‘‘The Utah Legislature.’? Last Fri- 
day evening the association was entertained 
by a lecture from. James Ollerton of Paro- 
wan, who chose for his subject, ‘‘King’s 
Treasures.’?> Some very excellent musical 


selections were also rendered at these meet- 


ine's. 
The seventh and eighth grades of the 


Beaver District Schools have challenged the 
Preparatory and First Year Normals for 
an athletic contest. 

The members of the Zoology Class have 
Killed off all the 
are now hunting angle-worms. 


bugs and butterflies and 
There 


still a few snakes and toads remaining, but 


are 


we would advise them to ‘‘lay low.” 


The sample copies received here of THE 
WHITE AND BLUE seeem to have met with 
the general approval of both teachers and 
We will 


scription list in the near future. 


students. doubtless have a sub- 


The prevailing sentiment among the stu- 
dents this year appears to be, ‘*We have 
come to work and we mean to stay.’’ 

oo © 

To dross with taste is quite’different from 

following a meretricious fashion. 
oo 0 
Respect noble men not because they are 


called noblemen. 


oo 90 
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Dr. Dewey’s Lectures. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


and stimulus should terminate in the brain. 
Suppose a reservoir with water constantly 
running into it; there must be pipes leading 
out in order to maintain an equilibrium. 
The comparison fails in one particular. 
There is no dam, so to speak, in the brain 
between the impressions received and the re- 
action set up. 

Of course, as the child gets older reactions 
are very much dulled. They also become very 
much more complicated. For instance, a 
man may study medicine for two or three 
years without practice; but it is found that 
medical students do better the more 
quickly they are put thru some kind 
of expression. The same truth is prac- 
tically recognized in law schools. They have 
mock courts, so that the young lawyer may 
get the practice necessary to make the law 
lessons his own. I suppose many of you 
have had the experience of never really un- 
derstanding a thing while studying it, per- 
haps you studied arithmetic from four to 
six years and had a sort of knowledge of it, 
You taught it one year and now you cannot 
forget if you try. In teaching it, you got the 
expression. You had to give out what you 
took in, and by so doing you made it part 
of yourself. 


The real value of the laboratory method 
comes in here. It is not really that a per- 
son can discover truths over again; truths 
which took some of the greatest geniuses of 
the world years and years of patient toil to 
discover; but the mere handling of the thing, 
the mere going thru the operation originally 
gone thru with in finding that truth, gives a 
natural outlet of expression which makes 
the idea his own. 


I need not point out, of course, that if it 
were not that the mind is so organized, there 
could be no particular moral value to edu- 
cation. Learning, therefore, becomes part of 
ourselves only thru the medium of conduct, 
wnd so leads to character. « 

T need not dwell longer on the possibilities 


of the recitation. We all know that if chil- 
dren can work out with their hands the idea 
taken in, they know they know it better. I 
have seen children drilled and drilled on 
two and two make four, until they were not 
quite sure they knew it, and might well be 
suspicious of the fact; for, if it were true, 
why make so much fuss about it? We do not 
keep the children a month on the fact that 
snow is white. The child finds out naturally 
that snow is white. Too much stress is 
often laid upon the drilling side of impresion 
study. Very often a little constructive work, 
such as building with blocks or playing with 
dominoes, will accomplish in a minute what 
a month of mechanical drilling will fail to 
do. My point is that if we would spend 
more time in giving the children use for 
their ideas, we should nut have to spend so 
much time in trying to drill the idea. 

The third point is that these various 
tendencies, these instincts or original powers 
of which I have been speaking, ripen con- 
secutively, and in their time they are very 
powerful. If you are much acquainted with 
babies, you have found that you cannot keep 
the child’s hands ,off of things. His whole 
being seems to be dominated by a terrible 
desire to get hold of things. He simply has 
to handle and pull at them. This handling 
instinct has ripened. The month before, it 
was not so active. Months after, it is not so 
active. 


The child’s instinct to walk, to get on his 
feet, comes at another time. There are cases 
on record when the child walked when it 
wanted to without any practice,—just got 
right up when it wanted something. The 
mechanism had been ripening and when the 
time came it went off. Months before and 
after, this walking instinct was not nearly so 
urgent. 

Then there is the time for learning to talk. 
The child wants to repeat all the sounds he 
hears and make all the noises he heard over 
again, imitate the words he hears, and two 
or three years almost is given up to getting 
his vocabulary and then the instinct or 
power lessens somewhat. The mind passes 
on to something else. As the child gets older 
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it is very difficult to point out the dominant 
activities. We cannot see them so éasily as 
we can earlier, but they are there to a cer- 
tain extent. The time to strike is while the 
iron is hot. There is a time when the child 
learns reading and writing easily and 
thoroughly. I think the recognition of these 
periods is one of the great advantages that 
are to come from child study in the future. 
We do not at present know so much about 
successive development as we should like to. 
We can get at it definitely alone, say of chil- 
dren from one to five. Inthis period we 
can practically map out the ages of strong- 
est tendencies. We cannot do it yet be- 
tween the age of six and twelve. This is the 
study to which every teacher can contribute. 
Find out what the children are thinking 
about and talking about outside of school, 
the kind of thinking they want to do, what 
games they are playing, why their activities 
are passing from one thing to another, and 
watch the development of these spontaneous 
activities. 

We can get better work from children dur- 
ing the maximum of power, or along the 
line of least resistance than -across grain, 
as many of us nowdo. We find that the 
tendency of the child to collect is very strong 
at acertain year. This can be developed 
into certain forms of nature study. The col- 
lecting instinct, which is at first just a blind 
instinct, could be taken advantage of in 
gathering nature specimens not for scientific 
study in the sense of very much analysis, 
but rather to get acquainted with these 
things. 

One of the best professors of English says 
the children ought to be personally intro- 
duced to trees and flowers, and I suppose 
also to familiar rocks and animals, just as 
they are to people, so that they may know 
them just as they do people by being intro- 
duced in the social world. There is a time 
when this instinct is atits height. Then it is 
that the child should get acquainted with all 
these things. I am inclined to think that 
there is an instinct for long division; a time 
when children take very much more interest 
in doing problems than at any other time. 
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The thing does not appeal to them after that 
time, there is not enough to it, it bores them, 
and you want to put them onto something 
else. 

There is also a time when children like to 
work out puzzles. You generally find that 
children like to do sums at various times, 
puzzling them out when this puzzle instinct 
is at its maximum. If we could teach long 
division just at this right time and get the 
child interested in working out things with- 
out much meaning, we have succeeded in ad- 
justing the power and skill to manipulate 
intellectual things to better results. When 
the child first comes to school we should 
conduct our studies very much more to find- 
ing out the direction of activity by giving 
the child just the kind of thought that he 
wants, and at atime when his appetite is 
naturally asserting itself. He thus learns 
much more and with keen interest, and con- 
sequently assimilates more thoroughly than 
when we fire at him with a loaded shot gun 
all kinds of facts, in the hope that with a 
long range fire something will stick. That 
is really what our teachers are doing now, 
loading the Curriculum with all kinds of 
studies, firing them at the child, and trust- 
ing to kind providence to have some of it 
stay by him. 

As we come to know children better, we 
shall know what their activities are; we shall 
be able to substitute a rifle that will go a 
good deal straighter to the mark; we shall 
give the intellectual and spiritual nutriment 
that is particularly needed by the child at 
that particular stage of his development. 
We must remember that the mind needs food 
just as much as the body needs food and 
that there is something wrong when child- 
ren do not like to learn, when studies are 
repulsive to them. The food is not being 
presented in the shape that they recognize 
as food. They have these appetites some- 
where and it is the business of the teacher 
to find them. 

You go into an audience and ask people 
to go back over their childhood and pick 
out the teachers that did the most for them. 
I think you will find in every case that they 
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will say such and such a teacher waked 
them up, or such and such a teacher first 
inspired them. ‘They will put it in different 
ways. They may have forgotten whether 
she was a @ood disciplinarian or not. The 
mechanical teachers will not be the ones 
they will speak of; it will be the teachers 
that roused them, that got hold of them. 
That means the teacher that found out the 
mental trait that was uppermost in the pupil, 
and that succeeded in giving it intellectual 
nutriment in such a way as to make it grow. 
The child did not know this trait. The other 
teachers did not find it out; but thru some 
natural instinet, this particular teacher di- 


vined what was going on in that mind and 
sueceeded in making connections. 

That is the great object of education. The 
subject matter and whether to teach this or 
that is not the point; after all, it is the boys 
and girls that have to be taught. The sub- 
jects are secondary, the children are pri- 
mary; and the teacher who recognizes these 
spontaneous activities and wants that are 
growing up in the child’s mind, and knows 
how to give them material that will stimu- 
late them, is the one that stays by him when 
all the rest are lost in the fogs of the remote 
distance. 


FRA LR RRL LS 


or OF: 


Prof. Wolfe will speak before the Literary 
Society Saturday, November 16. His lecture 
will be upon his experience with the Brigham 
Young Academy Exploring Expedition. 


The following incident tock place in the 
carpenter shop: 


Pupil: ‘Hello! say, I want to git to 
work.’? 

Teacher: ‘‘What do you want to get to 
work at?’’ 

Pupil: ‘'At the carpenter’s trade.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Have you your registration 
eard?’? 

Pupil: ‘‘No, but I want to git to work.”’ 


Teacher: ‘‘You will have to be registered 
before you can begin work.”’ 

Pupil: ‘‘T can’t wait for that, I come to 
learn the carpenter’s trade and I hain't got 
no time for that.”’ 

After some persuasion by the teacher the 
pupil retired to the registrar’s office and 
procured his admit card. Next day he ap- 
peared at the appointed time and was put 
to work. 


2escecee 
ae 


Walter Cluff, who was a student of the 
Academy last year, has gone to Castle Dale 
to teach in the Emery Stake Academy. Mr. 
Cluff will teach’ eloecution, in which he has 
done considerable work under Miss Nelke. 


With new classes come new ideas. Evi- 
deutly the ’07’s desire to adopt a new method 
whereby some of the lady members can be- 
come acquainted with the gentlemen mem- 
bers. The plan stated, in all its intricacies. 
consists in the following: A gentle tap on 
the arm to draw attention anda mutual 
grin. 


The instruction of the Faculty is that the 
Academy entertainments are enough for the 
students. And our entertainments are sec- 
ond to none which the schools of the State 
afford. During the school year there are 
intellectual feasts come in our midst, and 
those who have time and money to spare 
should make a careful choice and see and 
hear those things which are of interest edu- 
eationally. 


| 
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Millville is the place for green-wood. 
( Greenwood. ) 


Among our visitors of last week were 
David Andrew of Salt Lake, and James 
Boyle of Santaquin. Both were students of 
the Academy last year. 


Delbert is confronted by a problem: ‘‘Do 
those who have to climb a step ladder to put 
their hats on, lead a high life? ”’ 


A male chorus is being formed in the 
school. Prof. Lund is at its head, and he 
expects by the end of the year to surprise 
the school with his little band of twelve. 


The Mechanical Laboratory, founded by 
the Beckstead family, is in a flourishing 
condition. This early in the year there are 
between sixty and seventy students doing 
work in this department. Beginners are 
numerous, while those who are doing ad- 
vanced work are few. 


The work upon the new building is pro- 
gressing nicely. Some of the men are at 
work upon the roof, while others are fitting 
the door frames and lathing the rooms. The 
students look forward to the time when they 
may exercise themselves in the gymnasium. 
It will be 60x93 feet and will contain the 
equipment of the most modern gymnasium. 


A Class, called Class A, has been organ- 
ized for those who desire higher work than 
the regular course affords. Some of their 
time is spent in making musical instruments, 
however this is only a side issue. Three 
mineral cases for the Natural Science De- 
partment are under construction, and some 
new teachers’ desks are being made for the 
new building. 


The Pedagogium, or Normai Society, was 
organized Friday, October 25, with R.S. 
Woodward as president, Nellie Schofield as 
vice-president, and Zora Smith as Secre- 
tary. Prof. Brimhall presided over the as- 
sembly. He delivered some valuable in- 
structions to those who expect to become 
teachers, and explained the work that would 
be done this year. Prof. Brown, Superin- 
tendent of Utah County schools, will lecture 
before the Society upon the requisites of a 
school teacher, and will mention those 
things over which some teachers stumble un- 
til they fall. During the ensuing year, the 
difficult problems in the common branches 
will be given special attention. The plan is 
entirely new, and is highly acceptable to the 
students. 


Prof. Lund thinks that great credit is due 
him if the choir makes any hits this year. 


Miss Busby is progressing nicely with her 
guitar music. She has already learned the— 
A-cord. 


Did the freshmen get special permission 
to go down two or three steps at a stride? 


Prof. Wolfe is giving Horace M— a 
special course in Latin to be used on Sunday 
nights. 


The boiler and the smoke stack have ar- 
rived for the new boiler house. They will 
be used for heating the new building. 


The Academy is again troubled with con- 
tagion. The breaking out is chiefly around 
the mouth. Itis to be hoped that a little 
‘lingual vaccination,’’ will be a_ sufficient 
cure for this dreaded disease which attains 
its maximum outburst at Devotional. 


About seventy copies of the WHITE AND 
BLUE were sent as samples to the teachers 
of this and surrounding counties. The of- 
ficers of the paper recognize the fact that 
the information that will be contained in 
this year’s volume is indispensible to the 
successful teacher. 


Our new building is still progressing 
nicely in the course of construction. When 
it was first thot of, its cost was estimated at 
$15,000: but when completed, it will have 
cost $33,000. Our friends are liberal, and 
we now have at our command about 
$26,000; the remainder will be on hand when 
needed. 


Thursday evening the Faculty was enter- 
tained by Prof. Partridge and wife at their 
home. Many unique features were intro- 
duced, among which were the presentation 
of a book to the person who guessed the 
greatest number of books from the initials; 
and the ordering of their lunch from a menu 
represented by abreviations. 


Prof. Hickman went to Brigham City, 
Sunday, October 27, to lecture in the taber- 
nacle. By special request his subject was 
the ‘‘Six days of the Creation.’’ In his lec- 
ture he harmonized the account given in 
Genesis of the creation, and the light we 
have received from scientifiie discoveries. 
As a lecturer, Prof. Hickman has few equals 
as was demonstrated while at school in the 
East and is demonstrated before us to-day. 


Stud 
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Did Bro. Hooks get a girl guaranteed on 
his literary card? 


The °06’s are blooming out more and 
more eyery day. Watch for their banner 
pole and see what follows. 


Ushers have been appointed to act in Col- 
lege Hall at the time of Devotional, our 
numbers have grown so great. 


Yes, the beginners were in the trench. 
The subs, the ’07’s, the commercials, and the 
missionaries, were loyal to the school, and 
at eight o’clock sharp, about one hundred 
lined up, ready for work. The descent was 
gradual but sure, and at last all that was 
visible to the bystanders were the cobble 
rocks as they were heaved from a depth of 
seven feet. It was fun for the missionaries, 
but the commercials were the first to com- 
plete their task. As the crowd moved away, 
a vacant, hungry, would-you-please-give-us 
a-bite-to-eat, look haunted their faces, but 
this was at once removed by the sight await- 
ing them: the girls of the ‘07's each with a 
dainty basket filled with sandwiches. The 
crowd then moved away, but behind them 
was left something to te)] the story. 


Professors Lund and Miller and Miss 
Nelke gave an entertainment Friday even- 
ing, November Ist. It was highly entertain- 
ing and educational. The program was fur- 
nished by members of the Academy. Miss 
Nelke’s appearance in two readings was ex- 
cellent, while Prof. Miller seemed superior 
to any preceding appearance, as his left 
hand moved like an automatic machine on 
the neck of the violin. Among the other 
numbers were selections from the brass 
band and orchestra, who showed excellent 
training by the acute ear of Prof. Miller. 


Little Miss Edmunds is the wonder of the. 


school,-as was demonstrated by her piano 
selections. She who is twice her age would 
have need to be proud of her talent. The 
selection from the mandolin club, furnished 
by Prof. Partridge and others, was sweet, 
gentle, low, and was appreciated by all, 
Miss Howe’s effort in her piano selection 
was most commendable. Mr. Lewis’ piano 
selection was simply grand and showed the 
result of hard work and talent. The bari- 
tone solos from Mr. Thomas. Vickers 
pleased the audience beyond expression. 
The charm of the evening’s entertainment 
was the voice of Miss Jennie Thompson of 
Springville. The Academy is proud, and 
well she needs to be. We have artists in 
our school, a brass band, an orchestra, and 
good musical quality in our students. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


The pack (Pack) was on the mule, but not 
on the right place. 


Apostle Cowley lectured before the Par- 
ents’ Class October 30. His subject was 
‘*The Church as a Child Trainer.’’ His lec- — 
ture was highly appreciated by the members. 
Had it been on Friday or Saturday night, 
the attendance from the school would have 
been much greater. 


The Third Domestic Ward is indeed 
flourishing with Prof. Lund at its head. The 
members of the ward recently met and ef-- 
fected an organization known as the Num- 
skul Society. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: Mr. R. L. Woodward as president, 
Karl J. Glade vice-president, Sadie Ras- 
band secretary and treasurer. The asso- 
ciation will meet annually. There first pro- 
gram was impromptu and rendered by the 
members. There are fifty members now en- 
rolled and others may become members by ~ 
paying a fee of one dollar. 


The Academy had the pleasure of a visit 
from the officers, delegates, and members of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Thursday, October 31. The students listen- 
ed to timely remarks of Mrs, Elmer B. 
Jones, who was the first president of wo- 
men’s clubs in the State, Mrs. Jennings, 
Mrs. Neldon, who is the president of the 
Traveling Library Committee, and of Mrs. 
Tempo, who is also a member of the same 
committee. All spoke of the one desire of 
the club and reminded the students that their 
influence was a great factor as to whether 
their desires were accomplished. 


oo Go 


Beaverlets. 
tee ee tee 


Prof. Hickman’s recent visit was thoroly 
enjoyed by the students and teachers here. 
We hope that we will frequently have the 
opportunity of greeting Professors from the 
parent institution, for we realize that it is im- 
possible for us to get too much of a good 
thing when, the ‘‘good thing’’ is informa- 
tion and knowledge. 


The athletic contest between the seventh 
and eighth grades of the district school and 
the preparatory and first year’s passed off 
pleasantly despite the inelemency of the 
weather. Wecame out a few points ahead 
but general good feeling prevailed, and at 
the supper and social in the evening an en- 
joyable time was had by all. 


